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It is very poor policy on the part of our union to promise to change 
conditions for men who have never before been in the union but who 
have come in because they are threatened with a reduction in wages. 
The policy to pursue is to try to hold the conditions that have been ob- 
tained for the men who have been loyal to your union and stood by the 
union under all conditions, and not promise the new men who are com- 
ing in because they are threatened with a reduction in wages that you 
will change things over for them in a day. Of course, admit them to 
the union, but do not make them any false promises that you will 
change conditions where they are working as soon as they join the 
union. You can say to them that if an opportunity presents itself to 
help them, that you will do so and you can admit them into the union 
under those conditions. 





The struggle of the workers for a better life, for a broader educa- 
tion and for a more thorough understanding of life’s problems will ever 
prevail. The old saying, “Eternal vigilance is the price of victory,” 
still obtains. We cannot, therefore, continue to prosper unless each 
man does his share. 





The New York situation, referred to so much in previous issues of 
our Journal, is shaping itself better than we expected. Everything 
amongst our unions in New York is coming out all right. The faithful, 
honest, real trade unionists and officers of our several local unions be- 
lieve in observing the laws which they helped to create, and in carrying 
out the orders of the International officers, which orders are based on 
the constitution. Conditions look brighter and the prospects are that 
more harmony will prevail in the future than now prevails. 
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THE OPEN SHOP 


HOU think the open- 
{i shop campaign is 
aimed atthe 
abuses of the 
closed shop. Is it? 
The Catholic Wel- 
fare Council asked 
all the agencies be- 
hind the campaign whether they 
would enter into collective bargain- 
ing agreements with the unions. 
Without exception they replied, 
“No!” Some were frank enough 
to admit that the open-shop cam- 
paign was aimed at the destruction 
of the unions. 

The abuses of the closed shop? 
Every right-thinking man wants 
them removed. Everybody knows 
there are grafters and tyrants in 
the unions; everybody also knows 
there are grafters and tyrants in 
the big corporations. To get rid 
of them, do we have to destroy all 
corporations and all unions, and 
make every business man and every 
worker do business as individuals? 
The remedy would be worse than 
the disease! 

Do you want the unions 
stroyed or improved? 

You think that the open shop 
sounds good—that you are for it. 

How does it work? After twen- 
ty years of operation in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation it means (ac- 
cording to the Interchurch Report) 
that nearly one-half the employes 
work twelve hours a day; that 
nearly one-half of these work 
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seven days a week; that three- 
fourths of them do not get a wage 
adequate for a minimum comfort 
standard of living for the Ameri- 
can family. 

Is this what you want? 

You think it means freedom for 
the non-union men. 

Does it? In many places it 
means that he must sign a contract 
never to join a union; it means 
that he is continually watched by 
spies to see that he never becomes 
a union man; in the Alabama coal 
mines it means that he must live 
behind a stockade and get a pass 
every time a member of his family 
goes out. In West Virginia it 
means that he must me “protect- 
ed” from talking to union organ- 
izers by gunmen and machine 
guns; it means that he must sign 
a lease, giving the company the 
right to come into his house at any 
time and throw out any guest, lest 
union men should come in. 

Is this the kind of freedom the 
American flag stands for? 

You think we are talking about 
the open shop at its worst! Well, 
take it at its best. 

It means the absolute right of 
the employer to hire and fire. No 
discrimination! He is to run his 
business without dictation. This 
is “individual bargaining.” In pio- 
neer days it worked, but the em- 
ployers are now almost entirely 
organized to bargain collectively. 

We can’t go back to the old days. 
Some one is trying to fool you! 
Today hiring men as individuals in 
the big industries means hiring 
them on the terms the big corpora- 
tions offer. 

Is the remedy for tyranny in la- 
bor unions the placing of absolute 
power into the hands of organized 
employers? 

There is another way out—the 
establishment of industrial democ- 
racy. Its foundation is not in the 
open shop, but in fair agreements, 
with both sides responsible to the 


public and the public rights pro- 
tected. This is the way Europe is 
building. Just now even her em- 
ployers are laughing at us as a back 
number. 

We will build our own house in 
our own way. But it is time to 
start building—and forget the 
propaganda of the open-shop cam- 
paign! 

THE METHODIST FEDERA- 

a FOR SOCIAL SERV- 

ICE. 





I am glad that a system of labor 
prevails under which laborers can 
strike when they want to, where 
they are not obliged to work under 
all circumstances, and are not tied 
down to work whether you pay 
them for it or not. I like a system 
which lets a man “quit” when he 
wants to, and I wish it might pre- 
vail everywhere. I want a man to 
have a chance to better his condi- 
tion; that is the true system. I 
am not ashamed to confess that 
twenty-five years ago I was a hired 
laborer.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Capitalists are now on a strike, 
notwithstanding they have been 
howling at labor to produce more 
when their wages bid fair to be- 
come a reasonable per cent. They 
find it convenient to “go out on a 
strike” nevertheless when people 
are in need of employment, and 
close their doors on the hungry in 
order to subject the wage-earner to 
a menial’s place in the body politic. 


In less than forty years San 
Francisco will be the principal port 
in America, and the Pacific Coast 
the center of the world’s shipping, 
predicts Captain Robert Dollar. 
The doughty old captain evidently 
must have got over his one-time 
fear that the Seamen’s Act would 
put our merchant marine everlast- 
ingly on the blink. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE industrial crisis now prevailing, and referred to in previous 

issues of this Journal, does not seem to be improving. I think, 

however, that we have reached the bottom; at least, we cannot 
experience much worse conditions than prevail at present. As spring 
rolls on and summer advances there is a possible chance for conditions 
improving. At least, the sun will be shining and nature will seem 
different from what it was during the bitterness of winter and the 
coldness of early spring, and the men and women out of work will be 
able to at least walk around in God’s sunshine, and this will relieve 
the situation somewhat. My judgment is, that conditions will be better 
during the summer, but that we are more than liable to experience a dull 
winter. The agreement on the part of Germany to comply with the 
indemnity laid down by the Allies is the first bright spark that tends 
to point to a settlement of European affairs. In my: personal judg- 
ment, and I am not desirous of entering into the political question, if 
our country had remained in close affiliation with the Allies the German 
government would have accepted the conditions before now. Germany 
is one of the most successful nations in the world. From a diplomatic 
standpoint they cannot be outwitted. Industrially a few years ago they 
practically controlled the trade of the world. You must remember dur- 
ing the war there was not one inch of German soil destroyed, not one 
building shot down, not one factory or mine destroyed, and all the in- 
dustrial machinery of the nation was preserved. It is old history to 
be rehashing the war, but if Germany had not blundered on more than 
one occasion they would have won the war. They had the war won 
when they threatened the United States and said they would sink all 
ships regardless of treaties and agreements existing. By that action 
they forced the United States to defend herself and consequently lost 
the war. On one or two other occasions, intoxicated with their success, 
because of their blundering they lost the war, but generally speaking 
they made the greatest campaign and had the most wonderful and pow- 
erful war machinery ever known in history. If Germany had not 
forced the United States into war, and our government reluctantly en- 
tered the war, as you will remember President Wilson won his second 
election on the plea that he kept us out of the war, if they had not 
threatened to disregard all treaties and agreements and deprive us of 
our right to deliver our goods anywhere in the world that we desired 
to deliver them, they would undoubtedly have defeated the Allies. How- 
ever, this is only the opinion of one individual and I may be entirely 
wrong. In traveling throughout that portion of the country where the 
war prevailed, everyone was desirous of buying American goods, but 
there was not any settlement of the war. Fighting had ceased, but 
industrial conditions were much worse than during the war; Europe 
needed our products, but had no money to pay for them. This is the 
cause of a great deal of our trouble. We manufacture more than we 
consume and must therefore sell outside, and until such time as affairs 
in Europe are settled there will not be much industrial prosperity in 
our country. My judgment also is that our American manufacturers 
pay too little attention to our South American republics. I found, 
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while in Mexico, that German agents were there and that there were 
many of them in South America making deals and agreements whereby 
German goods could be sold there as soon as they had reached an agree- 
ment with the Allies. We ought to cultivate a greater friendship with 
our South American republics, even though, in our opinion, they are 
not our equals. In those countries they believe they are our superiors. 
German and other European agents are not losing sight of the fact that 
there are large countries south of us with millions of inhabitants that 
have materials for sale and money to buy and instead of paying all 
of our attention to war-stricken Europe we ought to remember that 
there are several countries, composed of millions of human beings, to 
the south of us. As stated above, I believe the first ray of hope towards 
a settlement of European conditions, and world conditions, has pre- 
sented itself. It will take some time to work out the details, but at 
least an agreement has been reached and I think Germany did the wise 
thing in agreeing. From my experience I knew that in the end Ger- 
many would agree; that they were merely holding out to make the best 
bargain they could. They are diplomats of a high order. They drive 
good bargains in Germany and they played their game of holding up 
their agreement, being encouraged by the actions of the political party 
in control of our government in Washington. As time goes on Ger- 
many will endeavor to alter the present agreement, and I am of the 
opinion, knowing their cleverness, their shrewdness and their ability, 
that they will be successful in time in convincing the government of 
the countries composing the Allies, that in justice to the Germans some 
of the penalties should be reduced and made easier for the Germans. 
They never stop working, and I suppose you understand that a great 
deal of the feeling that existed during the war amongst the working 
people of Europe towards the Germans and the Russians is being re- 
duced continually. I would not be surprised but what four or five 
years hence the German people will be successful in convincing the 
American masses that they have been unjustly treated, thereby starting 
an agitation to relieve them of the enormous indemnities imposed upon 
them. But to get back to where we started, the country is still floun- 
dering industrially. Banking institutions are becoming more careful 
every day. They are scrutinizing more carefully and thoroughly all 
corporations applying for loans. The money rate is not any higher, and 
may be somewhat lower, but the banks are more careful; they are tak- 
ing no chances; they are not loaning money except on gilt-edged secur- 
ity. Some corporations are endeavoring from week to week to meet 
their pay rolls, and those same institutions two years ago had unlimited 
credit and unlimited supplies of money. You wonder, naturally, what 
has become of those profits. Well, to avoid paying the government 
excess profit tax, the income tax and other taxes imposed by law, they 
put the bulk of their earnings into improvements; the industrial crash 
came—sooner than it was expected by anyone—with the result that 
the corporations that were successful during the war were found to 
have nothing on hand except a lot of machinery and buildings. Many 
of those big concerns had also bought enormous supplies of material 
at war prices. They could not sell their manufactured product at the 
old price, consequently were forced to reduce their prices and suffer 
great loss. There is going on at this time a gigantic reorganization 
of the price market. Materials have come down and the manufactur- 
ers are losing. The materials and products they sold to Europe, they 
did not receive any money for them; all they got was notes and some 
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more notes, and then requests for renewals, etc. All this will pass 
away, perhaps in a little while, but it will be some time before we 
return to genuine, wholesome prosperity. We will never again ex- 
perience the wonderful, successful industrial conditions that we expe- 
rienced during the eight years from 1912 to 1920. Let us hold up our 
heads and face the fight with a determination to win. Let’s not be 
discouraged. Life is too short to worry. Things are not so bad but 
what they could be worse and we have reason to rejoice when we think 
of living in this the greatest country in the world. It is a wonderful 
thing to be an American citizen and no matter what the agitators tell 
you, we enjoy here freedom and prosperity unequaled by the people 
of any country in the civilized world. 





E certainly have every reason to be proud of our organiza- 

tions in Cincinnati. The Executive Council of the American 

Federation of Labor recently held its meetings in that city at 
the Havlan Hotel. Our Joint Council, assisted by Organizer Farrell, 
entertained the members of the Executive Council and the visiting In- 
ternational officers at a banquet at the Metropole Hotel, which was 
without a doubt never before equaled in the labor movement in that 
city. It is impossible for me to describe that splendid entertainment. 
During the meal the guests were entertained by high-class music and 
vocal talent. At the conclusion of the dinner the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council addressed the gathering, each one speaking so highly 
of our International Union, what it has done for the membership and 
the position it now holds in the labor movement, that it really made me 
proud to be connected with the organization and in a small way being 
helpful in bringing our members and organization to the high position 
which we hold in the general labor movement and in the minds of the 
employers. The local unions divided the expense of the entertain- 
ment. It was a master stroke on the part of our organizations in 
that city. Usually I am opposed to taking one dollar from the treas- 
ury of the local for anything, especially when no good results obtain 
from the spending of the money, as the local’s money should be spent 
only for purposes which tend to elevate and help the organization. 
In this case, however, with all the members of the Executive Council, 
representing several International Unions and about twenty other 
individuals representing their several trades and unions, my judgment 
is that it was money well spent, because every one of those men went 
away convinced that the teamsters’ and chauffeurs’ union is a real or- 
ganization, officered by real men in Cincinnati and elsewhere and com- 
posed of first-class trade unionists, and you may rest assured that in 
their several organizations they will make this fact known, and I be- 
lieve if it comes to a point where they can help us, they will be glad to 
do so. The unions in Cincinnati were desirous of showing the visiting 
Executive Council members and other International officers the kind 
of men that compose our unions in Cincinnati and elsewhere, and they 
did it in such a manner and without any noise, that they certainly hit 
the mark. I have the speech delivered by President Gompers at the 
banquet, which was taken down verbatim, and I would like to publish 
it, but because it contains so much personal reference to me, I refrain 
from doing so. It deals with the history of our International Union 
from its very inception, and I shall hold it as a document to be placed 
in our files to be referred to in the years to come when looking up the 
history of our International Union. In behalf of our International I 
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desire to express to Organizer Farrell and the officers and members of 
our unions in Cincinnati, my appreciation of the splendid manner in 
which they entertained the Executive Council members and the visit- 
ing International officers during the time they were in their city. I 
desire most sincerely to express to them my deep appreciation for what 
they did because I know they went to this trouble of entertaining the 
visitors in their city for the purpose of spreading and creating a feel- 
ing of good fellowship and high regard for the membership of our 
International Union. It was not the entertainment, but the spirit, 
which prompted them. As far as I am personally concerned, enter- 
tainment does not appeal to me, except when it has for its purpose the 
strengthening of the labor movement. The lessons learned by our 
business agents who listened to the addresses made at the banquet, and 
public meetings held, will undoubtedly be helpful as time rolls on, and 
the lessons learned by the International officers from the manner in 
which they were treated by organizations that have not been in exist- 
ence more than six or seven years in the city of Cincinnati, left a deep 
and beneficial impression on the minds of those men. 





Senate has not yet been signed by the President. We expect it 

will be, because the administration is fearful of the enormous 
influx of individuals from European countries who are desirous of 
securing admission into our country. As the law reads, only three 
per cent. of the number admitted during one year before the war will 
be allowed to enter. Even then the number admitted will be about 
300,000 a year. Well, that is quite a number and even in three years 
we will have, under the new immigration law, one million persons to 
absorb. I do not know whether we can take care of even that many, 
but let us go on hoping that the light will penetrate into the brain of 
those handling the reins of our government and will see to it that the 
grade of immigrants coming from Europe are of such a nature that 
they will not oppose our present form of government or start a Bol- 
shevist movement such as they have in Russia. A gentleman by the 
name of Schwartz, who has just come back from Russia, stated that 
the Bolshevists circulate the story that the American Federation of La- 
bor and its International officers are owned entirely by the capitalist 
class. Just imagine him saying that our teamsters’ unions in Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, Boston and other places that have done so 
much for their membership—that they are owned and controlled by the 
men of capital. In other words, that it is not a labor union, but a capi- 
talist union, although we are continually fighting capital and endeavor- 
ing to get from capital the things that we think we are justly entitled 
to. Well, it is useless to answer this statement, and I am merely tell- 
ing you what Europe thinks about us. I will leave it to your judgment 
to decide whether the employers run your union or whether the mem- 
bership run the union. I do not know that I am opposed to employers 
if they will do the things for us that we ask them to do, or give us that 
which we think we are entitled to. I do not care what elements tend to 
make the homes of the workers brighter and better; that will educate the 
children of the workers; give them a decent chance to live a reasonably 
comfortable life and enough to take care of them in their old age; | 
am with that element or that class and I do not care whether they are 
capitalists or laborers. I have very little hopes, however, that the 


"Tse Immigration Bill passed by Congress and the United States 
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capitalists or the extremely wealthy classes will give us the things that 
we get through our unions, because after all human instinct asserts 
itself in every condition of life. Human instinct is to get more and 
more, and the more one piles up the more he wants. For every dollar 
invested he wants two dollars. This is the human instinct that enters 
into the successful individual business man. I do not know but what 
perhaps there are some of us if we were placed in the same position or 
were in business, we would do exactly the same as the employers are 
doing—get all we could out of the business. Usually when the business 
is not paying them as much as before, they believe they should reduce 
operating expenses; that is, cut down the eost of production, reduce 
wages, which is the so-called easy solution for more profits, but this is 
not a true or honest selution; because the first-class worker receiving 
a first-class wage makes more money for his employer by his careful 
work. For instance, if an employer in the teaming business only pays 
$9.00 a week, he will get only the lowest possible grade of men to work 
for him; men who will destroy his property; who will be careless about 
accidents; incur an enormous expense towards the maintenance of 
equipment, etc. If you hire a first-class man, pay him decent wages, 
a man with a home and family; that man will take care of the property 
of his employer and is capable of exercising good judgment in his daily 
movements in the community in which he is employed and in which he 
lives and is liable to create more profits for his employer. Undoubt- 
edly in employing what is called common labor, such as is employed in 
industrial plants where bull strength is more necessary than anything 
else, the employers may secure men who will work twelve hours a day 
and enable them to obtain more profits, or they think they are obtaining 
more profits, but a good union man would be cheaper for them at $1.00 
an hour than a non-union, half-baked individual at 50 cents an hour. 
Our so-called friends and extreme radical leaders in European countries 
believe that because we are not pursuing the same methods that they 
are, that we are not a union organization but an employers’ association. 
One of the greatest victories that the human race has experienced is 
the victory won by convincing those who were against us, not by brutal 
strength, but by persuaison and education, that we were right and they 
were wrong; and while the workers continue in their organization they 
will continue to better their conditions of life. Go into any of the 
countries in Euroe where extreme revolutionary and radical conditions 
prevail and look at the conditions of the working people and then com- 
pare them with your own. If you ever want to more thoroughly love 
your own country, visit Europe and investigate for yourself how the 
workers live, and I want to assure you on your return home, when you 
see the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, it will be the most wel- 
come sight that you ever experienced. This condition I am trying to 
bring to your mind for the purpose of endeavoring to arouse within 
you a determination to fight for the organization that has done so much 
for you; to stick to it closer than before; to get every man who is strag- 
gling along in a half-hearted way, sometimes paying his dues in a 
grumbling spirit, filled with the desire to be a real trade unionist, to 
take special interest in his meetings and in his union. You understand 
that the man who is not up and doing in these days of strife is liable 
to fall by the wayside, and the same is true of unions. Organizations 
of labor must be up and doing, be ever watching for the encroachments 
of the enemy who is lurking on the outside. Men who are made of the 
right kind of stuff, with courage and backbone to fight for the things 
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that are right, and to fight even in the union against the things that 
are wrong, men who will attract the membership to the extent that 
the men will follow, should be chosen to fill the offices, and remember 
that days of depression such as now exist are the days in which the 
courage of the real trade unionist is tested. In closing this article, let 
me impress upon you, for your own protection and for the benefit of 
those who are liable to follow in our footsteps after we have passed 
away, that it is our solemn duty to fight harder for the union now than 
ever before. Do not become impatient or discouraged; just take things 
as they come, and remember that everything will come out all right in 
the end. Pay your dues promptly and speak to the fellow who is lag- 
ging behind, encourage your officers and attend your meetings. 





HATE to deal with the subject of government ownership, but there 

are some labor men who believe the only salvation for the workers 

of the world is government ownership. I may not be as far ad- 
vanced in thought as they are, in their opinion, but the more I see of 
government ownership the more I despise it. You, of course, under- 
stand that when the government owns anything it can legislate laws 
preventing the workers doing anything except what it desires, and 
the workers may expect to become absolute slaves of the government. 
Some years ago the work of a postoffice employe was considered 
high-grade work; the men had to be educated, pass a civil service ex- 
amination; they had to be well posted and well recommended, and then 
have some influence to get to be an employe in the postoffice depart- 
ment, but today they are slaves. Go into any postoffice and see those 
men who have to pass a civil service examination, high school grad- 
uates, some college boys, and you will see them doing work which is 
much worse than any work done by common laborers who are engaged 
in excavating work in many branches of outdoor employment. And, 
can they help themselves thréugh their organization? Yes, they ought 
to be able to help themselves and they do the best they can, because 
they have a pretty good organization and very decent, intelligent offi- 
cers, but they are denied the right to strike, and take from men the 
right to cease working and you make them slaves. To a certain extent 
they are prevented from appealing for redress to their representatives 
in Congress and they cannot openly take part in political controversies. 
There are so many rules in their department that bind them to their 
work that they cannot be considered free men, and they do high-grade 
government work. Take the coal miners, when under government reg- 
ulation in 1919 and their organization ordered them to strike in No- 
vember unless they could reach an agreement, and Attorney-General 
Palmer brought an injunction against them restraining them from 
striking and brought them before Judge Anderson in Federal Court in 
Indianapolis, who ordered them to call the strike off immediately or 
he would stick them in prison. This was government control, govern- 
ment dictatorship. If the government controlled the teaming industry 
of our country they could enact legislation governing the teaming busi- 
ness which would be similar in every respect to governmental regula- 
tion of the army and navy, and you know if a man leaves his employ- 
ment or deserts in the army and navy, that he would be shot down or 
executed for being a deserter, and while this punishment is not in- 
flicted, it still remains a law as far as applying to deserters from the 
army or navy. Of course, you may point to the steel trust and say 
that old Gary is still working his men twelve hours a day and if the steel 
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industry was owned by the United States government an eight-hour day 
would obtain. But why should industries in which the men are enjoying 
splendid working conditions and are hopeful of getting still better work- 
ing conditions be sacrificed because of one or two industries where the 
men are not organized and where they could obtain, through their organ- 
ization, the conditions they are entitled to if they had sense enough to be- 
come organized? Remember this: every time you give the government 
more control over you, you tie another rope around your body, making 
you a still greater captive as a subject of that government. The curse of 
our nation is too many laws. If we had one-half the laws that we 
now have and they were honestly interpreted, it would be much better 
than an overdose of laws, many of which are interpreted entirely differ- 
ent from the intention of the one who created the laws. Congress 
and the United States Senate may pass all the laws they want and 
have those laws signed by the President, and an unsympathetic United 
States Supreme Court can set them aside by declaring them unconsti- 
tutional; and what is more, that Supreme Court, consisting of nine 
judges, may be four and four on a question of law, and the ninth man, 
or chief justice, will decide just as he deems proper to decide. In 
other words, this one man—the ninth man of the Supreme Court— 
has more power than the people of the United States who elected their 
congressmen, senators and President. He can set aside the will of 
the entire people of the United States, this one man. And, let me 
impress further on your mind, that the Supreme Court has assumed 
this power, as under the constitution of the United States they have 
no such power. This power of the Supreme Court has been questioned, 
but they have kept right on using this power. Not long ago the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor held a con- 
ference with several prominent attorneys in Washington, discussing 
the advisability of recommending that a bill be introduced denying the 
United States Supreme Court the right to set aside any bill that was 
passed by congress and the senate and signed by the President, and it 
was pointed out to us very clearly by the ablest men practicing law 
in Washington, that there was no need for such legislation; that the 
United States Supreme Court, under the constitution, did not have the 
power to do the things that they were doing. However, because that 
power has not been questioned by our government, we have decided 
to recommend to the next convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which will be held in Denver in June, and will be in session 
when you read this article, that such a bill be introduced. It will per- 
haps take years to enact this legislation, but let us hope that we may 
live to see it enacted, because it is worse than monarchy, that the 
ninth man of the Supreme Court should have the power to set aside, 
according to his desires or prejudices, laws enacted by the represen- 
tatives of the people of this country. 





OUR General President, Organizer Gillespie and representatives of 
our express drivers’ locals from New Jersey, St. Louis, Boston, 
Philadelphia and New York, met in conference with the officials of 
the American Railway Express Company, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 17th and 18th, at the offices of the company in Chicago, in answer to 
a call from the Company for a revision (downward) of wages and work- 
ing conditions. The Company offered us a proposition of a reduction of 
16 cents an hour, or in other words, because of financial conditions con- 
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fronting the Company, such as loss of business, expected increases on the 
part of the railroads for carrying express matter, and several other 
causes surrounding the business, they desired a reduction in operating 
expenses, and therefore, found it necessary to ask the employes to go 
back to the wage conditions existing before the st award of the railroad 
wage board. Of course, your representatives rejected same and we went 
back with a counter proposition, stating we could not give up anything. 
We claimed we were worth all we were getting and more, but we were 
willing to continue to work for present wages and hours for the time 
being. We talked and talked and argued, but reached no decision. 
Under the Transportation Act the case will now go to the Railroad 
Wage Board, and perhaps a hearing will be held about the middle of 
June. In the meantime no reduction can take place until the Wage 
Board renders its decision, and no decision embodying a reduction, in 
my opinion, can be retroactive. However, I am not sure about this. 
At this writing it looks as if the railroad workers will have to take 
a cut and that will be bad for us. However, I feel sure that we cannot 
get any worse deal from the Railroad Wage Board than that which the 
Company offered. You may rest assured your International officers 
will put up the best possible fight to protect your interests and if we 
lose it will not be our fault. We will do all in our power to prevent 
any material ehanges in wages and hours. It was a pity to see so 
many persons representing the unorganized, the dual or independent, 
and company unions at the hearing. If all the drivers and chauffeurs 
were in the International there would be no trouble in offsetting a 
reduction. Let us hope that some day we may face the Company with 
a solid and unbroken front and that independent unions will be driven 
out. 


HE other day while discussing the wage scale of the packing 
house teamsters of Chicago with the representatives of the pack- 
ing-house industry, we reached a point where we could not agree. 

They were trying to force a reduction and we were trying to prevent 
it, and they finally said they were willing to leave the whole matter 
to arbitration. I said, I favored arbitration; that our International 
constitution provided for arbitration, but in the packing house industry 
unless in a day or two an arbiter could be selected, I was not in favor 
of arbitration due to the fact that I felt satisfied that the union was 
doublecrossed some years ago in a similar case when their wage scale 
was submitted to arbitration. You know that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to hold up arbitration proceedings, if the employer does 
not want to agree on the odd man. The usual course of procedure is 
to have two or three men representing the union; two or three men 
representing the employers, they in turn to choose the fifth man. The 
employer sometimes attacks the man proposed by the men represent- 
ing the union and the union in turn is usually bound to attack the 
man selected by the employers because he may be a man who is 
prejudiced against the union. If they finally agree, (it is possible, and 
we feel that it has been done,) the arbiter can be reached by the em- 
ployer. When it is a question of wages involving one thousand men 
at two dollars a week it means that there is $104,000 involved and if 
the agreement runs for a period of two or three years, you can see 
that it means two or three hundred thousand dollars. It would be a 
profitable undertaking for the employers to spend fifty thousand dollars 
and get a decision which would mean the saving of this much money 
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for them. The average large employer is usually represented by very 
shrewd lawyers who are anxious to drive the best bargain possible for 
their clients, and are not overscrupulous as to the method of striking 
that bargain, consequently, they feel they are duty bound to reach the 
arbiter if possible, and we feel in the case of the packing house team- 
sters of Chicago some years ago, that this condition obtained. It 
is not true generally in arbitration cases. Therefore I said to the pack- 
ers’ representatives, yes, we would accept arbitration if they would 
agree to allow one of three men whom I would suggest as arbiters. 
I named Judge Alschuler, Judge Landis and Judge Sabbath. Judge 
Alschuler knows all about the packing house industry; Judge Landis 
has been chosen at a very high salary, because of his thorough honesty, 
as arbiter in baseball controversies, and every one knows how technical 
are the points raised in that game; Judge Sabbath is considered thor- 
oughly honest by every one. I do not know either of the three men, 
but I do know that as judges of their courts—the highest positions 
they could hold—they are above taint or the least suspicion of bribery. 
The packers refused and said they would not consider either of the 
three men. I mention this fact to show you that employers do not 
always want arbitration that is honest arbitration. They could not 
charge either of those three judges with being union men, holding 
membership cards, or of being low-seeking, petty politicians that might 
be biased in their opinions. When the employers of the country refuse to 
accept and consider a judge of the federal court as unworthy to sit in an 
arbitration proceeding, we cannot blame the masses of people, who are 
not so highly educated, to sometimes lose confidence in the courts. The 
point I am trying to drive home is this, that the tricks of the game 
are becoming more numerous. It behooves every one of us to be ever 
watchful of the traps that are being laid for us in negotiations as 
outlined above so that we may endeavor to protect our own interests 
and the interests of our organization. I shall at any time lay any 
case of ours before an honest arbitration, but it is almost impossible 
to find such a tribunal. Even government appointees as arbiters may 
not be desirable and you only have to look at the kind of government 
you have to see whether it is a government representing the employing 
class, or a government that is willing to give a square deal to the 
workers. I think the packing house teamsters’ case will be settled, or, 
at least, I hope it will be settled without referring it to arbitration. 

The milk drivers of Chicago settled up their agreement, obtaining 
still better conditions for their membership—establishing the six-day 
week. 

The dairy employes, also one of our good and progressive locals, 
will get the one day off in seven. 


VISITED a local union in Chicago not long ago and found the 
local union paying 75 cents a month dues. They were presenting 
a new wage scale and were threatened with a reduction in wages. 
They had about twenty-five thousand dollars in their treasury and 
eight hundred members, but when I mentioned the fact that they were 
not as progressive as they ought to be and should raise their dues to 
one dollar a month, I could hear tittering all over the hall in opposi- 
tion of my statement. I am very sorry that our last convention did 
not amend the constitution making it compulsory on all local unions 
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in affiliation with the International te have dues not less than one dollar 
a month, and then this rule would apply to the local union mentioned 
above. What our last convention did do was to amend the constitution 
stating that all local unions hereafter chartered by the International 
should not have dues less than one dollar a month. It is too bad that 
there are some men so far behind the times that they believe they can 
obtain things without paying for them. A local union in existence as 
long as the one I refer to would be much better off with a treasury of 
fifty or one hundred thousand dollars, and it is a miracle that they have 
as large a treasury as they have; that they have been able to save that 
much money and pay a death benefit out of the amount of dues they 
receive. During the war those men received from $5.00 to $15.00 a 
week increase in wages and they only raised their dues 25 cents a month, 
less than one cent a day. They were paying 50 cents a month, in- 
creased their dues to 75 cents, but refused to increase them to $1.00, 
twenty-five cents a month extra, although their increase averaged per- 
haps $50.00 a month for themselves. Now, then, it is pretty hard to 
pull those kind of men along with you, to do anything for them, when 
they are so blind to their own interests. I only cite this case because 
this same condition applies to others. I want the membership to bear 
in mind, that if they have a cheap union they have cheap conditions. 
If you have cheap members you have a cheap union. In this world 
today, you must pay for what you get. The International does not 
want to control or own your funds, if you run your organization in 
accordance with the law. The money that you pay into the local union 
is yours and the dues that you pay can be classified as insurance against 
the days of trouble and strife, and if members have not sense enough 
and brains enough after years of preaching and laying down the law 
to them, and advising them in every way possible as to the necessity 
of protecting themselves with reasonably high dues, well, then, it is 
somewhat discouraging and almost hopeless and that class of men are 
their own worst enemies. There is no one so blind as the man with 
his eyes open who refuses to see. If they will go over the history of 
our unions in San Francisco, Chicago, Boston and many other cities, 
they will find that the organizations that have maintained high dues 
are the most successful. Men who refuse to pay a miserable twenty- 
five cents a month more so that they may have conditions and build 
up a treasury suitable for the purposes of defense, in my judgment, 
are as bad as the employers who are continually fighting us, because 
they are fighting and preventing progress within the organization. The 
more men pay in the better off the union will be, with this understand- 
ing, it is your duty to watch and guard the treasury that you have 
helped to create. Do not take it from my description of the above case, 
that I am discouraged, as the light will spread itself as time goes on, 
and I will continue to preach progressiveness and advancement even if 
it takes all the days of my life. I am hopeful that the light of high 
dues will penetrate the almost impenetrable heads of the individuals 
who preach high wages, shorter hours, and low dues. 





ECAUSE the coal teamsters in Boston were forced to accept a 
B slight reduction in wages, as a result of the industrial depression 
in that district and nothing doing in the coal industry, with the 
public demanding a reduction in the price of coal, a few of the so-called 
progressives came into the coal drivers’ meeting and attempted to reduce 
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the wages of the three salaried officers of the local union. What do 
you think of that kind of consistency after those officers almost worked 
their heads off reducing to a very small amount the proposition of the 
bosses which called for a six-dollar-a-week reduction? I suppose those 
pin-headed union men thought they were getting square with the offi- 
cers by endeavoring to reduce their salary. In other words, place some 
men in the position of employers and they become the most detestable 
individuals to work for. Of course they were not successful and the 
proposition was defeated four to one by a vote of the local union. I 
want our membership to know that officers work harder in times like 
the present than they do when prosperity prevails everywhere. It is 
hard work to talk to men about coming into the union. It is more difficult 
to replace men who have been discharged, because of the number that 
are unemployed. It is more disagreeable to talk against a reduction 
in wages than to talk in favor of securing an increase in wages. I 
have never seen conditions as bad for both the officers of the Inter- 
national and the local unions as they are now. Therefore, instead of 
making it harder for your officers you should try to help them, and the 
individual who is so dirty as to attempt to cut the wages of the business 
agent and salaried officers of his local is an ingrate of the worst kind. 
Unions should be the ideal employer, but when they refuse to raise 
their dues to a proper amount, and attempt to reduce the salary of their 
employes, well, they cannot expect any better conditions from their 
employers, and that ever truthful saying—‘“Consistency, thou are in- 
consistent,” comes into my mind. 





SHORT time ago it was discovered that in the Machinists’ union 
A and several other unions in Chicago and Akron, O., detectives 
were holding membership in the unions, were successful in hav- 
ing themselves elected to office and were agitating trouble. These men 
were in the pay of a detective organization, which in turn was supply- 
ing information to the enemies of the labor organizations. Of course 
this is the same old story. I have for fourteen years been continually 
telling our members about things of this kind. Confessions have been 
made by those men in which they tell the amount of money which they 
received for getting into the union, becoming officers and then agitat- 
ing trouble. Sometimes those men when they are just members of the 
organization endeavor to create dissension by attacking the officers by 
bringing up money matters and endeavoring to show where the funds 
of the union have been misappropriated, etc., and then when it comes 
to a question of strike, why, they always want to strike. I think if 
our government would do justice to the workers it would legislate 
against such organizations; put them out of business, as they really 
breed trouble of a serious nature. Their duty is to create as much 
trouble as possibe, to the end that they will tie up the business, or 
“bust” up the union. I could go on describing cases of this kind that 
have been found in other unions, but I do not want our organizations 
to be afraid of them for in the end they never do anything that amounts 
to very much. We do not care if there are spies in our organization, 
but whenever some new member, with a glib tongue, begins to attack 
the men who have proved faithful to their trust for years, men whom 
you know are honest and sincere, then just watch that individual 
carefully, find out where he came from and endeavor to learn something 
of his history, but do not let him influence you against the men who 
have worked with you side by side for a number of years and who have 
helped build up your conditions by building up the union. 
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Don’t trust a man who is always telling you to Beware of the other 
fellow. 

Don’t trust a business agent that gets drunk; such a man is a 
disgrace to himself and should be removed from the union. 

Any chauffeur that loves his “Jakey” should be got rid of. Thank 
goodness there are very few of the kind and the fewer the better. We 
don’t want them. 


T IS pretty hard for the Labor Movement to hold its own, when 

we take into consideration the elements and methods that are used 

and hired to maliciously assail the purposes and principles of the 
trade union movement. The last addition to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Employers’ Associations and other enemies of Labor, 
is Billy Sunday. In one of his sermons, (if they can be called sermons,) 
delivered at Indianapolis on Monday evening, May 2, he bitterly assailed 
all kinds of labor unions, agitators, etc. Of course Billy commands 
pretty good audiences. He is pretty thoroughly advertised and sup- 
ported by the Associated Protestant Church Federation, which in turn 
is supported by the employers’ and manufacturers’ associations and 
labor haters. Billy also denounced the demon rum, but popular rumor 
has it that they found quite a quantity of rum in Billy’s cellar for his 
own private use. We do not know how true this is, but he has launched 
out on a new campaign of attacking labor unions and agitators of every 
description. He, of course, appeals to the masses of working people 
who go to hear his sermons, and they are usually in the majority at 
his meetings. We understand also that one of Billy’s rules is that he 
has to be guaranteed a certain amount before he will come to a city 
to preach—salvation for price. We do not ask our members not to 
attend Billy’s meetings or listen to his sermons, but we feel that he is 
not sincere, and it is clear that he is supported by the enemies of Labor 
by the manner in which he attacks Labor agitators. 


HERE is some misunderstanding about the three business agents 
of the Teamsters’ Union in Chicago, that have been indicted for 
grafting. Many inquirise are coming into our office for informa- 

tion as to the position of the International on such cases, that is, will 
the International allow them to continue in membership? In order to 
clear this up, let me say to all concerned that no member convicted of 
grafting can continue in membership in the International Union, and 
any local that refuses to obey this ruling will be expelled from the 
International Union. Of course it does not mean that because men 
are indicted that they are guilty, but the three business agents indicted 
are not members of our union. They are members of the independent 
Chicago teamsters, which organization is not affiliated with our Inter- 
national Union or the American Federation of Labor. 


E deeply regret the death of Franklin K. Lane, former secre- 

tary of the interior. I had the pleasure of nominating him chair- 

man of the Industrial Conference created by former President 
Wilson. He was a real friend of Labor in that conference and did all 
in his power to create a better feeling between Capital and Labor, but 
the employers did not desire a real understanding except on the basis 
of destroying the unions, so the conference failed. It was not Mr. 
Lane’s fault that the conference was a failure. Shortly after that he 
resigned from the cabinet on account of misunderstandings within, but 
the real cause for his resignation was known to but very few. 
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T WAS a pretty cheap trick on the part of the Central Labor Union 
I of Detroit to give out a statement to the Associated Press attacking 
Mr. Gompers and his wife for putting up in a so-called non-union ho- 
tel in Buffalo. It was pretty small potatoes for so-called trade unionists 
—it was mud slinging filth. I travel from one end of the country to the 
other perhaps ten times a year and I question whether or not in ninety 
per cent. of the cities I visit I could find anything like a union hotel, 
and, I would like to know if there is anything like a thoroughly union 
hotel in this country? I know of no hotel where every one employed 
within the building is organized. 

It used to be the custom to call a hotel a union hotel if it had 
union bartenders and a union barber shop. There are very few bar- 
tenders and the so-called high-priced barbers who work in the first 
class hotels, who depend more on tips than on wages, are not very often 
organized, although there are some hotels that have union barber shops. 
The waiters and waitresses are poorly organized in hotels throughout 
the country. We wish it were otherwise, but the fact remains, they 
are not organized and if they were, would that constitute a union hotel? 
We say it would not, because in those so-called union hotels we very 
often find non-union taxicabs standing in front of them; non-union 
baggage drivers hauling baggage into the hotel, non-union coal drivers 
delivering coal, etc. However, in traveling from city to city, where we 
have to see our people—who are seldom acquainted with conditions in 
the hotels—unless there. is a strike on at the hotel, we are liable to 
put up at any hotel, because, as stated above, there is no such thing 
as a strictly union hotel in any city in any part of the country that 
we know of. 

Even if Mr. Gompers did make a mistake when he visited the 
City of Buffalo, it was pretty cheap unionism for the Central Body 
to be guilty of giving a statement to the press that it is going to prefer 
charges against a man who has devoted his life to the cause of Labor. 


VERY now and then the stage is used by the employers’ and manu- 
facturers’ associations and the enemies of Labor in producing 
some play that very shrewdly and cleverly makes an indirect 
attack on the trade union movement. Some of our readers will remem- 
ber some years ago that I wrote about the play “Ganton and Company,” 
which dealt with the stock yards strike in Chicago, and was a clever piece 
of work intended to embitter the public against the toilers in the stock- 
yards. A play is now being shown throughout the country, which for 
the past year has been running in New York, called the “Tailor Made 
Man,” which is a clever advertisement for the so-called bonus system 
used by the employers; in other words, the “Gary” system of company 
unions with the workers participating in the profits of the concern. 
Of course we all know that the company unions and bonus system have 
been employed in recent years to keep men from joining the legitimate 
trade union organizations. The employers get behind a certain writer 
of a play or drama and get him to write a play injecting into it this 
dangerous doctrine. Thousands of people see the play, admire the 
moral of it, so it becomes another means of attacking Labor. All the 
efforts of the employers and the enemies of Labor, however, will eventu- 
ally fail, for the masses of workers know that their only salvation is 
in holding membership in a bona fide trade union organization. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local 
333 has just closed negotiations 
with the employers here and a set- 
tlement has been effected. Our 
wage scale is 15 per cent. below 
last year’s rate. Wage reductions, 
of course, are seldom popular 
among the workers, but circum- 
stances sometimes alter cases. 
Many of our members will accept 
the reduction under protest, and 
their protests are well founded. 
Had Local 333 been 100 per cent. 
organized I’ll venture the predic- 
tion with certainty that this com- 
munication would tell an altogeth- 
er different story. The facts are 
that uor local union lost heavily in 
an “open-shop” lockout which was 
declared by the coal, lumber and 
transfer companies more than a 
year ago. Our answer to this wage 
reduction will be an organizing 
campaign to enroll every driver in 
Bloomington into the organization 
preparatory to the expiration of 
our new agreements. 


There are facts that furnish 
reasons for felicitations among the 
members of our local union, wage 
reduction notwithstanding. 

When Local 333 was organized 
(1915) wages of teamsters were 
from $9 to $12 a week; $10.50 a 
week would strike an average. We 
worked not less than ten hours a 
day; overtime, when paid at all, 
was the regular rate per hour; we 
lost all holidays, and we had to 
make two trips to the barn on Sun- 
days to care for our teams. Con- 
ditions during those days were de- 
plorable, to say the least. We 
worked along like a drove of sheep 
on the basis of “every man for 
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himself.” In 1915 Local 333 was 
organized and the members began 
to usher in a better day by the very 
simple process of collective bar- 
gaining, and their progress in this 
regard is indicated by our condi- 
tions at the present time. 

With the aforesaid 15 per cent. 
wage reduction put in effect, our 
members receive $24.50 a week; 9 
hours a day; Saturday half-holi- 
days; all legal holidays off with 
full pay; time and a half for over- 
time, and double time for Sundays 
and holidays (when work is done). 
So even a pessimistic member will 
be inspired by just a casual ob- 
servation of facts as they are. I 
believe we will do well to ask the 
question, What would our wages 
be today if we were not organized? 

Our wages have gone continually 
upward since Local 333 was or- 
ganized, and this is the first back- 
ward step. Unfavorable condi- 
tions were against us this year, but 
in days to come we will look back 
and see how wisely we held our or- 
ganization intact and made prog- 
ress as conditions justified. We 
will, on the pages of history, record 
the wage reduction of 1921 for Lo- 
cal 333 as a strategic retreat. 


MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Correspondent Local 333. 





The trade union ideal of equal- 
ity is equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities for employers and work- 
er; alike, equality under the law, 
equality in daily practice, equality 
of rights, opportunities and respon- 
sibilities at all times and under all 
circumstances. 


The power of the union label is 
proved by its progress. 
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Petty jealousies between unions sometimes manifest themselves. 
This is bad—nothing could be worse; but please bear in mind that the 
unions are going to live after you have cashed in and that it is your 
duty, in accordance with your obligation, to help create harmony and 
eliminate jealousies and bitter feelings between the officers and mem- 
bers of local unions. 





In this life there is nothing so dangerous as the individual whe 
deliberately lies about everything. He is afflicted with the worst dis- 
ease imaginable. There is an old saying that you can protect yourself 
against a thief but not against a liar. The individual who lies about 
his union or the officers of his union is a bad asset for the organization, 
and where such cases prevail and come to the attention of the officers, 
they ought to make a thorough investigation, have charges preferred 
against the individual and if found guilty he should be punished, and 
the International will stand back of any local union in such a case. 


By the time you receive this Journal the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will be in session in the city of Denver. Your 
delegates will be there endeavoring to protect the rights and interests 
of our International Union. In my personal judgment it will be one 
of the most important conventions ever held by the Federation. Ques- 
tions of a serious nature are confronting the American labor move- 
ment. Let us hope that the men and women assembled in that con- 
vention will be possessed with the wisdom and understanding that is 
necessary to guide our great labor institution through the struggles in 
which it is now engaged. Your representatives will contribute their 
part in the deliberations in the interest of our membership who elected 
us to office. 


Alwe. s look forward, never backward. Face to face with the ris- 
ing sun, the glories of nature must manifest themselves and strengthen 
you to go forward and onward, building and still building, until you, 
by your individual effort, become successful in making the world better 
than you found it, by building and making stronger your union. 


Throw a half hitch around the straggler in your union who is fall- 
ing behind and pull him along with his fellows. 


Any man who allows his comrades, his fellows, to do all the work 
in the local is a lazy, good-for-nothing, selfish laggard, a moral coward. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 











THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 








THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ... .° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 




















